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ANOTHER LETTER FROM DR. LAMBE. 

[The following communication from the celebrat- 
ed Dr. Lampe, of London, addressed to Dr. Gra- 
HAM, will be redd with interest. The readers of 
the Journal will recollect we have made frequent ex- 
tracts from the Doctor’s ‘‘Additional Reports on the 
Effects of a Peculiar Regimen in Cases of Cancer, 
Scrofula, Consumption, Asthma, and other Chronic 
Diseases.’? And especially would we recommend the 
reader to turn back to Dr. Lambe’s own case, page 
198, continued in No. 26.] 

London, Sept. 18, 1837. 
To Mr. Sylvester Graham, 

Dear Sir—As noone can be more desir- 
ous than myself to second your laudable 
exertions in that career of inquiry and in- 
struction to which you dedicate your life, 
I with pleasure send you a communication, 
of which you may dispose in any way you 
think most conducive to public utility. My 
book entitled “Additional Reports on Reg- 
imen” has now been before the world near 
three and twenty years. That it has attract- 
ed little notice, and still less popular favor, 
though it may have excited in the writer 
some mortification, has not occasioned much 
surprise. The.doctrine it seeks to establish 
is in direct opposition to popular and deep- 
rooted prejudices, it is thought (most erro- 
neously certainly) to attack the best enjoy- 
ments and most solid comforts of life; and 
moreover it has excited the bitter hostility of 
& numerous and influential body in society ; 
I mean that body of medicial practitioners, 
who exercise their profession for the sake of 
its profits merely, and who appear to think 
that disease was made for the profession, 

_ ‘and not the profession for disease. 
_.* To drop, however, all idle complaints of 
pablic neglect, let 7 go to the more useful 
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inquiry, whether or not the principles pro- 
pounded in these Reports have been con- 
firmed by subsequent and more extensive 
experience. To this inquiry I answer di- 
rectly and fearlessly that in the interval be- 
tween the present time and the year 1816 
(the date of that publication) the prattice 
recommended has succeeded in cases very 
numerous and of extreme variety, and I can 
promise the practitioner who will try it fait- 
ly and judge with candor, that he will, ex- 
perience no disappointment. I say let him 
try it fairly. I do not assert that it’ will 
succeed in cases where the powers, of life 
are sunk ; in confirmed hectic fever, in ul- 
cerated cancer, in established chroni¢ dis- 
ease, or in the decrepitude of old age. I - 
may have attempted the relief of such cases 
in an early stage of my experiments; but 
experience speedily demonstrated the hope- 
lessnessof such attempts. But let subjects 
be taken not far advanced in life, let them 
be tabid children (for example) with humid 
abdomen, swelled joints, and depraved ap- 
petites; or obstinate cutaneous diséases, 
erythema, intertrige; scabies ; rickets, “ne 
leptic convulsions (not grown habitual by 
long continuance.) But a practitioner in 
moderate practice will find no difficulty in 
selecting proper subjects, if he is himself 
actuated by a regard to humanity united to 
principles of honor. Moreover, let not the 
patient, particularly if arrived at mature age, 
expect to receive perfect cures. In many 
cases, the consequences are rather prevent- 
ive than curative. This I hold to be no 
objection. It is enough, surely, if a disease, 
which from its nature might be expected to 
be continually on the increase, is obviously 
checked in its progress, if the symtoms be- 
come more and more mild, and if a human 
being is preserved in comfortable existence 
who would otherwise have been consigned 
to the grave. 
When I first became persuaded of the 
utility of this regimen, or to speak more 
correctly when I first experienced the great 
relief given to a dyspeptic stomach by the 
substitution of distilled for common water 





(in the year 1803) my most ardent wish waa, 








to attempt the relief of cases of cancer. 
This-object I have steadily pursued to the 
mt day. The case, the particulars of 
which I briefly mentioned to you in my 
© communication,* has hitherto suc- 
ceeded so perfectly, that I should myself 
an error in the diagnosis, if it were 
not for the strongly marked constitutional 
symptoms, which are such as, in my mind, 
put it out of doubt. There does not now re- 
main what I expected and what I have call- 
ed a nucleus, but the resolution is complete. 
Now this is contrary. to most of my former 
observations, and would furnish, as I have 
said, some ground of suspicion. But still 
it is not wholly unsupported by corroboratory 
facts. I have observed, particularly in one 
case, that the whole extreme edge of a schir- 
thus tumor has been restored, whilst the 
portion has remained unchanged; not in- 
deed, speedily, as in the former case, but 
_ after having used the diet for a very consid- 
erable time. Now if a portion of true schir- 
rhus tumor can be resolved, there can be 
mo reason why a resolution of the whole, 
taken very early and under favorable cir- 
cumstances, should be deemed impossible. 
The truth is that at present we are not ad- 
vanced enough to form general conclusions, 
but ought to content ourselves with accumu- 
lating facts for the use of our successors. 
Itis my intention, at the expiration of a 
few more months, to send you a detail of the 
facts of this very important case. If you 
think fit to communicate it to the public, it 
may perhaps stimulate some benevolent prac- 
titioner to make a trial of this treatment. 
But I have introduced these remarks to 
warn such an one not to look for exactly the 
same phenomena as above related. If the 
progress of the local disease is obviously sus- 
pended, and the general health improves in- 
stead of becoming worse, he ought to be con- 
tented and his patient feel perfectly happy. 
I think that [ ought not to conclude with- 
out furnishing you with some addition of 
matter of fact; andI can give you nothing 
perhaps more satisfactory, and nothing cer- 
tainly more authentic, than a continuation 
of the first case in my ‘Additional Reports,” 
the subject .of which is the writer himself. 
It may shortly be premised, that in 1803, 
having been long oppressed with dyspeptic 
complaints, aggravated in the years immedi- 
ately preceding with more formidable at- 
tacks, he adopted, by way of trial, the use 
of distilled water, instead of the common well 
water, using it for every thing taken into the 
stomach in a liquid form. This change ef- 
fected the. object for which it had been 
made in a degree far beyond his expectation. 
But notwithstanding, during and particularly 
towards the latter part of the year 1806, he 


" “See Graham Jour. No. 16, p. 121. 
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became subject to severe paroxysms of throb- 
bing pains of the head. In the beginning, 
therefore, of 1807 he took to a strict vegeta- 
ble diet ; and to this course he has adhered 
steadily to the present day ; having had but 
one dinner of animal food during this whole 
period. From this time to 1815 (when his 
Reports were published) little more could be 
said of the effects of the change than that 
the health greatly improved, the pains of 
the head were not subdued, but were much 
alleviated, and a single confinement to the 
house of a few days continuance from a 
pretty severe angina, was the whole of what 
could be called illness that he suffered. 

We come now to the two and twenty 
yearsthat have since elapsed. 

First, then, during this whole period the 
health has continued firm. He has suffer. 
ed no illness to confine him to the bed, and 
very few to keep him within doors. He did 
not lose strength, but gained it, which re 
mains little impaired. He walks daily two 
miles and three quarters, from Kentish Town 
to London, and the same distance back, be- 
sides additional walking exercise during the 
day. When following the common habits 
of life he was covered with flannel during 
the night as well as the day. He has cast 
it off entirely, uses only common clothing, 
with the addition of a cloak in wet weather. 
Wet feet or damp clothes, the common ex- 
citers of acute illness, he disregards, re- 
ceiving little or no injury from them. In 
early life and till middle age he was remark- 
able for thinness. His habit in this respect 
remained the same for several years. But 
for the last six or eight years his bones have 
become much better covered with flesh, and 
the surface of the body more colored. 

Such are the bright colors of the picture. 
Now let us view the clearer shades. It must 
be allowed that the pains and uneasiness of 
the head have not been wholly removed to 
the present hour. Rarely a day passes with 
out some slight feeling of it, and in the 
course of most weeks there is a day in which 
it is more aggravated, and attended with a 
degree of restlessness and discomfort of the 
whole body. But still these pains are not of 
a degree to interfere with any of the com 
mon offices of life; there has not a year 
passed during which they have not sensibly 
become less annoying ; and for the last two 
years particularly they have become so slight, 
as to furnish a well grounded expectation 
that they will finally vanish, if it happen that 
the life itself should be prolonged for a few 
more years. 

But more serious annoyances have occuf- 
red. Some time in the summer of either 
1816 or 1817, he found himself on a sudden 
scarcely able to rise from his chair. This 
was the beginning of a pretty sharp attack 
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of lumbago, which continued for a fortnight } 
or three weeks, and then ceased. ‘These ' 
attacks have been repeated at intervals some- 
times of two years, sometimes of three or 
four, and for a time they rather increased in 
severity. In the spring of 1829 the attack | 
was extremely sharp. Since that time they | 
have become milder, but in 1836 he had. 
such a visitation sharp enough to exercise | 
his patience. At present slight pains of the | 
joints and some stiffness in rising are habit-. 
ual. It should be added that to this com- 
plaint he was never subject during his state | 
of carnivorism. 
he observed some pain and limping of the 
.. Fight foot; and this ushered in a regular fit 
‘ of pain and lameness lasting two months and | 
upwards. He thinks himself entitled to call | 
this a regular attack of gout, such as may | 
be expected in a habit such as his, modified | 
as it must be by so long a course of abstemi- | 
ousness. There was, it is true, no redness, | 
swelling nor inflammatory heat of the heart, | 
but there wasextreme lameness, with pains, | 
twinging, shooting and gnawing, such as. 
gouty persons describe of their own enffor- | 
ings. ‘These pains and their concomitants, | 
became gradually milder, and disappeared 
wholly in less than three months. They 
never laid him up, nor prevented his usual 
walks to London. But in May, the year fol- 
lowing, they again visited him, running 
through nearly the same.course, but were 
sensibly milder than in the year before.— 
This attack was joined with lumbago. Dur- 
ing the present year he has been free from 
attacks, except occasionally slight lameness, 
united, as has been said, with slight stiffness 
from lumbago. 

I could relate many other circumstances, 
and probably shall do so, if I have the op- 

ortunity of again addressing the public.— 

he facts, too, I think, afford grounds for 
much reflection. But this must be reserved 
for another occasion. I have only to add 
my wishes that your exertions may be re- 
warded by the success they merit, and that 
I shall receive with thankfulness any com- 
munications you may choose to make to 
me, and use them with acknowledgement if 
I conceive them suitable tomy own views. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your obed’t Serv’t, 
Witiram Lame. 





For the Journal. 
SUDDEN CHANGES, 


No. 2. 

To prevent misunderstanding, we wish to 
state that it must not be inferred, from any 
remarks we may make upon this subject, 
that-we relinquish the great principle which 
we aimed to establish in a former number. 
We would repeat the proposition, which we 
believe to be universally true, that it is al- 
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ways a duty, and always safe, to abandon 
known bad habits and to adopt known goed 
ones, totally and immediately. Here, if 
upon no other subject, we are immediate 
abolitionists. Requesting that this should 
be borne in mind, we come to the question: 
May there not be cases in which, all thipgs 
considered, it would be better for individu- 
als to accomplish, gradually, the work of 
physiological reform, than to attempt the 
whole at one swoop? Undoubtedly there 
may be. This would, unquestionably, be 
the better course where an individual finds 
that he is losing in health, or has already re- 
_ duced himself to the invalid’s.state, or begins | 
to suspect, that, although apparently in good 
health, he may be too lavishly wasting- the 
energies of life ; and yet he does not suffi- 
ciently understand the principles of physi«. 
ology and pathology, which lie at the foun- 
dation of the subject. He is obliged, there- 
fore, to be governed, not by the enlightened 
conclusions of his own reason, but by the 
advice of others. He is led by authority. 
Indeed he has never dreamed that he is 
competent to exercise his own judgment 
upon matters of health. ‘‘ The doctor says 
so” has been his creed; and woe to the 
heretic who should doubt the infallibility of “ 
the oracle. Thus ignorant of the true nae 
ture of the changes which are to be made— 
of the true reason why those changes are 
necessary—and of the results, both imme- 
diate and remote, of those changes—he will 
be in great danger of being frightened, in 
the onset, by the difficulties he will encoun- 
‘ter. This danger will be increased by two 
| other considerations. He has heard those, 
| who have adopted what we believe to be 
correct physiological habits, speak of the 
wonderful change which has taken place in 
their condition—of the uniform vigor and 
elasticity of body, and buoyancy of spirit, 
which they have acquired ; and without re- 
flecting that it has required months, and 
perhaps years, to eradicate entirely the seeds 
of pain and disease which their old habits 
had sown, and that they have reached their 
present improved condition step by step, he 
imagines that he is to leap at once, from a 
world of thorns and thistles, into a Paradise. 
of Delights. Besides, this expectation is in- 
creased by the idea he has—common, we 
are very well aware, but very erroneous— 
that all changes in the state of health must 
be sudden. Jmmediate results are demanded, 
He has, perhaps, formerly had a violent at- 
tack of colic, and he was cured by a power 
ful dose of calomel ; and though there were, 
perhaps, ten chances to one that prayed . 
would kill him, yet, because he escaped 
with his life, though probably at the loss of 
} vital energy which might have carried him 
months or years farther in life, he pronounces 



























it skilful practice, and denounces every 
measure which is not followed by results 
equally marked and equally sudden. 

‘With such views, he enters upon the 
work of reform. He abandons at once all 
his stimulants, and adopts a pure vegetable 
diet. He tries the cold bath. He takes 
active exercise—perhaps riding on horse- 
back half a dozen miles, or chopping wood 
violently half an hour before breakfast. He 
finds the effect exactly the opposite to what 
he expected. Instead of buoyancy, there is 
an entire depression of spirits; instead of 
vigor and elasticity, he feels weakness and 
languor. His cold bath, instead of quick- 
‘ening the circulation and arousing the dor- 
mant energies of the system, is followed by 
greater sluggishness of circulation, and by 
a cold shivering which inclines him to curl 
down over the fire all day. If he perseveres 
a few days, the tongue becomes more or less 
farred, the lips parched, the movements of 
the bowels irregular, and the whole system 
is thrown into a state of anarchy. Now, 
without attempting an explanation of the 
fact, it is sufficient for our present purpose 
to observe, that such results are just what 
might have been expected—that they prove, 
conclusively, that the previous habits of the 
individual were bad ; that indeed they will 
exist just in proportion to the badness of 

evious habits, and that, instead of furnish- 

ing @ reason for returning to old habits, they 
Furnish the very strongest reason for perse- 
verance. But he does not understand this; 
and his delusion will be confirmed if he 
should try a rich beef-steak, or a cup of 
strong coffee, and find, as he would find, 
that he felt wonderfully better. Without 
that strong confidence in the truth of the 
principles of physiology which is necessary 
to sustain him, and without the firmness to 
bear, for a while, the prostration of energy, 
ten chances to one that he will be discour- 
aged and return to his old habits. 


Here is a case in which a change is made 
from bad to better, and which, if persevered 
ip, would be followed by happy results; and 
yet it would undoubtedly have been better, 
if the individual had made the change 
gradually. Then he might have been, in 
the end, saved; now a future attempt is 
probably hopeless. 

While, therefore, we would still say, that 
whenever any man is convinced that any or 
all of his physiological habits are bad, the 
— best course is to abandon them at once, 

adopt the most correct habits possible. 
It is yet readily granted, that if he have not 
mess or faith sufficient to carry him 
through the ordeal, he will do better to 
change gradually. Let him begin with his 


worst habits. Let him first drop his tobacco, 
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the want of the stimulus, and will suffer ; 
but from pride, if from no beter motive, he 
will be likely to persevere. He will soon 
find that he has gained something. He is . 
free from a headache, or he sleeps better, 
or he is not so nervous; and thus he is en- 
couraged to try some other change. Every 
successful effort makes way for another. 
He presently begins to exercise his own 
reason and common sense. The reflection 
will naturally arise in his mind :—*‘ Well, I 
have abandoned this practice or that, which 
I once thought necessary, and I have adopt- 
ed this or that, which I once thought inju- 
rious or ridiculed as a humbug ; perhaps 
some of my present habits, of the correctness 
and innocence of which I am not more sure 
than I formerly was of those, may be unne- 
cessary or hurtful; and thus he goes on, for 
months or years, making one improvement 
after another, stepping upwards and on- 
wards to a summit which he never dreamed 
he should attain, and which he perhaps 
}mever would have attained if he had at- 
tempted the whole distance at a leap. 

We fear we have already become tedious ; 
| but we cannot close without repeating what 
| has perhaps already been stated with suffi- 

cient clearness; and yet, the principle is so 
_ important that we wish to impress it strongly 
| upon the minds of all readers, even at the 
|risk of becoming tiresome. It is this: No 
_matter how sudden changes are, provided 
_ they are for the better. Do you say to the 
| drunkard—‘Give up your gups by degrees— 
' from a quart to a pint ; from a pint to a gill 
per day; from ardent spirits to wine, beer, 
‘or cider?” No. You say to him—* You 
are better without any. ‘Touch not the ac- 
cursed thing ; but come up at once to the 
broad summit-level of total abstinence.”— 
Do you say to the debauchee—“‘ Leave first 
the brothel, then the theatre, the gaming- 
table, the bar-room?”’ No. Rather you 
say—‘‘ One and all enervate the body, de- 
base the mind, destroy the soul; flee for 
your life, Jook not behind you.” Do you ever 
say to the victim of any vices, of any bad 
habits—‘“ Try your'strength to forsake one 
bad course, and keep on in the rest?” No. 
Return at once to the path of rectitude. 
True, it were better that we should reform 
a part of our bad habits, rather than that we 
should retain them all. But there is no ne- 
cessity of our retaining one. The path of 
duty is always the path of safety. Just so 
in physiological reform. Never let us fear 
becoming too suddenly correct in our physi- 
ological habits; and while we should guard 
against such a blind adoption of changes ae 
would involve a shipwreck of our prospects, 
and leave our “last state worse than the 
first,” let us, as fast as the light of trath in- 








ot his coffee or tea. He will of course feel 








creases upon us, fearlessly renounce every 

















bad habit, never stopping until we have 

breken the thraldom of every error, and are 

rejoicing in the liberty of the children of 
RUTH. 





THE LESS VARIETY OF FOOD AND DRINK AT 
ANY ONE MEAL, THE BETTER. 
This rule is as old as Hippocrates, the co- 


temporary of Socrates, and the father of 
medicine. The gastric juice has not the 
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power of dissolving a mixture of various | 
substances, so perfectly as a single one: 
indeed, this is the case with all solvents, | 
even the most powerful: though we oug ht | 
not probably to consider the action of the | 
gastric juice upon food, as a mere chemical 
solution. The principle of life is so inti- | 
mately concerned in the process, and.so 
modifies it, that the term solution does not | 
fully describe it. The process of digestion | 
seems to be partly chemical, partly mechan- 
ical, and partly mysterious. Hence Dr. 
Hunter facetiously remarks, in his Lecture ; 
“Some will have it, that the stomach is a 
mill ; others that it is a fermenting vat ; oth- 
ers again that it is a stew pan ; but in my 
view of the matter, it is neither a mill, a 
fermenting vat, nor a stew pan—but a stom- 
ach, gentlemen, is a stomach.” Shake- 
speare has a better description of it. 

*¢It is the storehouse, and the shop 

Of the whole body. True it is, 

That it receives the general food at first; 

But all the cranks and offices of man, 

The strongest nerves and small inferior veins, 

From it receive that natural competence 

Whereby they live.’’ . 

But though we may not perfectly under- 
stand the whole rationale of digestion, we 
do know, because experience teaches us, 
that the more simple the food is, which the 
stomach receives—that is, the fewer the 
kinds are that are mixed together in it, the 
more easily does digestion go on, and the 
less is the system affected by the operation. 
No principle in medicine is more clearly 
established than this; nor have dietetic wri- 
ters failed, in any age, to proclaim and ap- 
ply it, however little it has been heeded by 
men. 

-  Acurious argument, however, has of late 

been brought forward, by the lovers of vari- 
ety in diet, to prove that it is as easy for 
the stomach to digest the most compound 
mixture of substances, as a single one.— 
Chemists have shown, that all vegetable 
substances consist essentially of carbon, oxy- 
gen, and hydrogen; and the same elements 
enter into the composition of all animal 
substances, with the addition only of nitro- 
gen. Hence, then, all vegetable and ani- 
mal food consists of these four simple sub- 
stances, oxygen, hydrogen, carbon and nitro- 
gen. Whether a man, therefore, takes one 
or twenty kindsof food, these four and only 
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these, will, be present ; and why, then, will 
it be harder for the stomach to digest twenty 
varieties of food than one variety? 

If all the compound vegetable and animal 
substances, taken as diet, were decomposed 
into their elements before eating, this argu- 
ment would be a sound one; for then, there 
would be uniformly four substances on which 
the gastric juice would operate. But-in or- 
der that this argument should hold in the 
present case, it must be shown, that all com- 
pound substances, made upof the same ele- 
ments in different proportions, are dissolved 
and decomposed with equal ease ; since solu- 
tion, or decomposition, appears to be the re+ 
sult of the operation of the digestive pow- 
ers. Now every chemist knows, that there 
is an immense difference in the ease with® 
which solution and decomposition are effect- 
ed ; even in those cases where substances 
differ only in the proportion in which the 
same elements are combined. The more 
variety, therefore, that is introduced into the 
stomach, the more burdened will be the 
powers of digestion. Hence this specious 
argument amounts to nothing. 

What would you think of the man who 
should invite you to partake of a collation of 
fruit and wine, and then present you only 
with charcoal and water, giving as a reason 
that these latter substances were c 
of carbon, oxygen and hydrogen and that, 
the same elements, and no more, enter into 
the composition of fruit and wine; and that, 
therefore, the difference between them is 
merely imaginary. You would hardly thank 
him for his chemistry. 

But this case does not require the aid of 
chemistry, to show the fallacy of the argu 
ment adduced. The uniform experience of 
physicians, and, indeed, of almost all other 
men, agrees in the statement, that one arti~ 
cle of food, taken at a meal, digests more 
easily and much quicker, than a’ mixture of 
several, This, then, is a sufficient ground 
for establishing the rule of diet, which re- 
commends, as best of all, to confine oyrselves 
at each meal, toa single dish. 

A second and even more important rea- 
son for this rule, is the strong temptation” 
that is presented by variety in food, to ex- 
ceed the hounds of temperance in quan- 
tity. This is, indeed, the original source of 
nine tenths of the gluttony in the world. 
The state of the case is just this. A man 
usually eats of the first sort of food present 
ed to him at the table, until he begins to 
feel as if he had eaten enough, and, indeed, 
he. has eaten enough; and then is the time 
for him to leave the table. But a second 
sort solicits his appetite, and such is the 
wonderful influence of the temptation over 
the stomach, as to produce a desire for the 
second kind of food, full as strong as for the 








first. The second sort is eaten, until a sense 
of satiety begins to be fe, which, however, 
does not, usually happen till nearly enough 
of the second dish has been taken to suffice 
fora meal. The third variety attracts the 
appetite with nearly as great power, if cook- 
ed temptingly ; and even a fourth, or a fifth, 
or more, will not be set before the gourmand 
in vain. And it happens in this case, that 
the more indigestible these sorts are prepar- 
ed, the more filled up with gravies, and 
sweets, the more powerful is their influence 
over the appetite. The truth is, the quan- 
tity of food that men eat, is nearly in a di- 
rect ratio to the number of sorts that are set 
before them; that is, two sorts will double 
the quantity ; three sort, treble it, and so on. 
Or, if toward the close of the repast, the 
pastry, and cake, and fruit, are not taken in 
so large quantity, their more indigestible 
nature makes up for the deficiency. 
Professor Hitchcock, 





*<A SENSIBLE MAN.’’ 

It seems that all the notions of the advo- 
categ of physiological reform are not so new 
as our opponents, when it suits their purpose, 
affirm. In reading Voltaire’s Louis XIV, 
I lately met with a passage which I have in- 
differently translated. 
sickness of Cromwell, in 1656. ‘The 

hysicians informed him that his case was 
peless.” I do not know whether it is true 
that he became at that moment an enthusi- 
ast and a prophet and answered them that 
Gop would work a miracle in his favor.— 
His secretary Thurlow, pretends that he 
gaid to them, “nature can do more than 
physicians.” These, adds Voltaire, “are 
not the words of a prophet but of a very 
sensible man.’’ Just such, we believe, is the 
sense to which the advocates of physiological 
and medical reform lay claim. Not that with 
an empirical and blind madness they would 
banish physicians fromthe community, but 
that they would, by intelligent means of pre- 
vention, forestall disease, and render their 
services unnecessary, and that they would 
have the profession, scientific, liberal, en- 
lightened, act, when called to encounter dis- 
ease, as the ministers and not as the guides 
of NATURE. 





A LISTENING EAR AND WILLINGNESS TO READ. 

[Extract of a letter from a clergyman in the west- 
ern part of Massachusetts—dated November 21st, 
1837.) | 

The cause of ““Grahamism,” dear brother, 
is advancing. I might write a volume of in- 
teresting facts, if I hadtime. But I must 
defer. I will however say this, that wherever 
the subject of physiology is rightly present- 
ed, in the light of the gospel, many are 
ready to hear and obey the truth. There is 





It relates to the last | 
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every where ahearing ear and a willing- 
ness also\%to reduce to practice. . 

Among the many instancesI might men- 
tion, I will refer to one only; it is that of my 
aged and much honored father. He is now 
73 years old, has always been a thorough 
going temperance man so far as alcohol was 
concerned ; but always loved his beef-steak 
well buttered; rich cakes, pies, &c. And 
for the last two years he has been brought 
repeatedly to the borders of the grave. He 
gave up about two or three months since the 
use of flesh, butter, &c. and now says that 
he ‘‘feels a great deal better.” And all his 
friends think that his health is most evident- 
ly improving. I mention this case not so 
much for the remarkable effects of a change 
of diet as for the fact of an did almost octo- 
genarian being willing to learn at the elev- 
enth hour. Oh! how much sickness, pain, 
and premature death there is in the land.— 
And all too because men will ‘‘ feed them- 
selves without fear,’ and ‘defile the tem- 
ple of God.” } 

In love I am your brother, 
P. I. 

[The following extract is from a letter dated Nov. 
21, 1837, from Courtland Co. N. Y.] 

What is technically called the Graham 
system is beginning to excite some attention 
among the inhabitants of this place, but as 
yet the people possess but little informa- 
tion on the subject, and are liable_to adopt 
very erroneous opinions. I have practiced 
during several months past, substantially, 
upon that system, as have several of the 
boarders at our boarding house, with the 
most gratifying results. Had I time on this 
occasion, I might state a few facts, which 
perhaps would be acceptable and useful to 
the Editior of the Journal, but must defer it 
until another time, when leisure will permit. 

Will you do me the favor to direct to me 
thé First Report of the American Physiolog- 
ical Society and the printed Address deliver. 
ed at the Anniversary of the Society, for 
which I will remunerate you. It is my in- 
tention, if I approve of the Constitution and 
the objects of the Society, to become a mem- 
ber of it. 

Not being in the practice of sailing in the 
wake of public seftiment, I am quite de- 
sirous of informing myself in rejation to 
these subjects immediately. 

Very respectfully, 
S. 8S. B. 


ANATOMICAL FIGURE FOR A LADY’S TOILET. 
In the course of a lecture upon the struc- 
ture and functions of the human frame, re- 
cently delivered in England, at the Bristol 
Institution, by Mr. Estlin, that gentleman, 
after exhibiting in an animal the natural sit- 
uation of the viscera contaiged within the 





















trunk of the body, referred his audience to {} regul 


the skeleton, for the purpose of showing 
how easily and how injuriously any tight 
dress around the body must effect the im- 
portant ‘organs within. If the ribs are pre- 
vented from freely expanding during inspi- 
ration by any external pressure, shortness of 
breath on the slightest exertion, and palpita- 
tion of the heart, are the consequence.— 
Any thing tight below the ribs, on the part 
called the waist, is still more injurious, as 
there no bony protection exists for the deli- 
cate organs within. A great mistake, he ob- 
served, seems to exist as to the natural form 
of the body at this part, it being usually 
supposed that the disproportion between 
the circumference of the chest and the waist 
is far greater than it really is ; he recom- 
mended his audience to study Baily’s beauti- 
tiful statue of Eve, ia the Institution, for 
juster ideas of the proportions of the human 
figure. A frightful train of stomach and 
pulmonary complaints are the effect of the 
mode of tight dressing of the present day ; 
and though to the customs of society a de- 
gree of deference is due, he was convinced 
that good sense enough exists to allow of} 
any who wished it, to pay a sufficient atten- 
tion to dress, without incurring the charge of 
singularity or affectation on the one hand, 
or injuring health on the other. A little 
anatomical figure, he thought, would be a 
good appendage to the toilet: it would lead 
the votary of fashion to imagine that the 
heart was praying for room to palpitate; the 
lungs for liberty to perform their important 
office of purifying the blood; the stomach 
would ‘supplicate for space to exercise its 
necessary functions of digestion ; and the 
thousands of absorbing vessels in the* intes- 
tines would entreat that destructive pressure 
might not disable them from their indispen- 
sable duty of extracting nutriment from the 
food, and carrying life, and strength, and 
energy, to every part of the system. 





CORRECT VIEWS ADVANCING. 

The great majority of mankind, without 
due reflection or knowledge upon the sub- 
ject, think if they contrive to swallow the 
quantum of food necessary to sustain life, 
the end is attained, in whatever manner or 
under whatever circumstances it is done. 
Now this is a gross mistake. A hurried, un- | 
easy, or passionate state of mind, when eat- | 
ing or digesting food, is highly detrimental | 
to the process of digestion, and deprives the | 
body of one half the benefits that would oth- | 
erwise accrue. A person should never eat | 
in an irritated state of temper; nor when | 
the body is much heated, or very cold, or | 
much reduced with late fatigue ; the state of 
the stomach, the blood, the nerves, and the 
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mind, should be held, much as possible, in a ! 


ar, calm, and quiescent state: The 
food should be thoroughly and slowly masti- 
cated, in order to permit the glands of the 
mouth and throat, destined for that office, to 
throw out and mingle with the food, the re= | 
quisite quantity of saliva, which is a very es- 
sential ingredient, as well as the gastric flu- 
id of the stomach, in the grand chemical 
process of digestion ; without both of those, 
our food would be nearly inert, and of little 
or no benefit to the animal economy. Care 
should be driven away, and a lively and 
pleasant state of mind, if possible, induced. 
Laughter promotes digestion, therefore the 
ancients, who were shrewd judges of this 
subject, introduced at their feasts facetious 
stories and songs, and the guests at the table 
were made to feel as much at home, and as 
happy, for the time, as they could be. We 
are not among the followers of Graham, but 
would merely suggest to the good sense of 
mankind, that calm reflection and pa, 
investigation will lead them to the conclu- 
sion that much animal food is improper.— 
The best of philosophers and naturalists 
have decided, that man is a graniverous ani- 
mal, as much so as the ox, as the organiza- 
tion of his teeth and stomach shows. ‘‘ Bread 
is the staff of life,” bread and vegetablesub- 
stances. We shall not, however, pretend to 
dictate what men shall eat, nor when they 
shall eat, nor how many times in a day, but 
we believe that in health three times, or even 
twice, is amply enough, but their different 
situations, occupations, and constitutions, 
will best determine. Buonaparte, during the 
most active and laborious scenes of his very 
energetic life, ate but twice in the twenty- 
four hours. The stomach has important and 
arduous duties to perform, and should never 


‘be over-burdened ; ever leave eating with 


nearly as good an appetite as you commence 
ed, and take nothing, as it is vulgarly called, 
to-increase an appetite; nature will best per- 
form her own offices, with very little, or none 
of our untimely assistance. Ever remember 
health and strength is a mine of wealth to 
the possessor, and much depends on diet.— 
Dover Gazette. 





‘* Mitx.—Milk is the natural food of in- 
fants, until, by the growth of its teeth, it is” 
enabled to masticate solid aliment. The 
young of animals, if they are nourished by 
milk, always abandon it, after a certain pe- - 
riod ; but parents generally wean their. chil- 
dren, either to suit their own convenience, 
or from necessity. 

We have already said that the saliva, or 
spittle, was necessary to a healthy digestion, 
and is always mixed with the food, during. 
the process of chewing. ‘The infant, in the 
act of abstracting nourishment, is forced to 
exercise its lips and tongue, in such a man- 























ner, that the saliva flows into the stomach 
with the milk; but the adult, who 

uses milk, has not this advantage, and we 
find that it frequently produces acidity of the 
stomach and costiveness; while weak stom- 
achs cannot use it at all without boiling. 
** Cheese, again, which is nothing more 
than the coagulum of milk, pressed, salted, 
and partly dried, is one of the least digesti- 
ble of our ailments. When toasted, it is 
still more injurious, acquiring a tenacity of 
texture highly hostile to the digestive func- 
tion of the stomach.” Graham Alm. 1834. 





Graham’s Lectures to the Young Men in New 
York.—The New York Evening Star, of Nov. 23, 
eays—* We have frequently indulged ourselves in a 
am paragraph at the expense of this gentleman, 
jut it has always been without any personal hostility 
towards him, and with very little real knowledge of 

- his lectures. We have no doubt that he has been 

tly misunderstood and mi ented, we doubt 

not that his lectures, with all their peculiarities, have 
done, and are doing, a great deal of good. 

*¢ We do not suppose that he wishes really to bring 
men to a diet of ‘bread and water,’ but to restraia 
theni in their excesses, and lead them to the adop- 
tion of correct rules in their dietetic and other habits, 
because we understand that the subject of eating and 
drinking constitutes but a small portion of his general 
course of lectures, which embrace the whole science 
of Human Nature. 

** His lectures on Courtship and Marriage, which 
he proposes to give at Clinton Hall, to the young men 
of this-city, are very important.’’ 





The Review of Beatimont’s Experiments.—The 
remainder of this original Review, by Mr. Graham, 
will appear next week and the week follow- 
i That will bring the whole within the present 

me, or we should not have omitted to insert No. 
4, in this week’s paper, to give place to other mat- 
ter which was already in type. 
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fC} The next meeting of the Council of the 
Paysiotocican Society will be on Wednesday 
evening, December 13, at 7 o’clock, at the house of 
Mr. Mellen, No. 42, Pinckney Street. 





Lectures on Popular Physiology.—The tenth 
lecture of this course will be given on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Dec. 12th, by Dr. Wm. A. ALcorr, at Amory 
Hall. Subject—Drinks. 





Graham Boarding House.—At 23, Brattle Street, 
Boston. Transient company furnished with board and 
lodging, or their meals without lodging. Tickets for 
single dinners for sale at this office. Regular hours 
for meals are 7, 12, and 5 o’clock, during the short 
days of winter. For those who take two meals a 
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subscribers to the second Vol. of this shall 
be furnished with the remaining numbers of this Vol. 
gratis. 

Post Masters receiving this number gratis, are re- 
spectfully invited to interest themselves in obta 
a few subscribers. The 2d vol. will contain 400 
octavo, in 26- numbers, and be issued once in twe 
weeks, at $1,50 a year, or if paid in advance $1 will 
be received. F 

*,* All who have been subscribers to the Journal 
will be considered as wishing to continue their sub- 
scription until they give notice to the contrary. This 
can be done by returning a single number of the 


| i> All persons who will forward their names-as 


paper, with their name and residence. 
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HEALTH BOOKSTORE. 


GEORGE W. LIGHT, 
1 Cornhill, (facing Washington Street, ) Boston, 
publishes the following works. 


THE YOUNG WIFE, 
Or Duties of Woman in the Marriage Relation. — 
By Dr. Wm. A. Alcott. Second edition, stereotyp- 
ed, and embellished by a steel plate and vignette. - 


THE YOUNG MOTHER, 
Or Management of Children in regard to Health, 
By Dr. Alcott. Second edition, embellished by a 
vignette. 
THE HOUSE I LIVE IN, 
Or the Human Body. By Dr. Alcott. Second edi- 
tion, illustrated by numerous engravings. 


THE MORAL REFORMER, 

And Teacher on the Human Constitution. Edited 
‘by Dr. Alcott. Complete in 2 volumes. (This work 
is continued under the title of ** Library of Health.’’) 


GRAHAM'S LECTURE TO YOUNG MEN, 
On Chastity. Second edition, enlarged, with notes, 


GRAHAM ON BREAD AND BREAD MAKING, 
This is a Treatise on’ Bread which is highly approy- 
ed of even by many who are opposed to Mr. Gra- 
ham’s general sentiments. 


THE LIBRARY OF HEALTH, 

And Teacher on the Human Constitution. Edited 
by Dr. Alcott. Published monthly, at $1 a year in 
advance. 
ing as to be properly considered a standard periodical 
Work in the reform department of Health. It dis- 
cusses, in an able manner, every thing relating to 
the management of the human constitution. Each - 
volume commences the first of January. The first 
volume, bound, will be ready in a few days. 


WAYS OF LIVING ON SMALL MEANS. 
A cheap Manual of Economy and Health. By Dr. 
Alcott. Fifth edition, enlarged and improved. 


SCIENTIFIC TRACTS. 
Complete in one Volume. Containing, among 
other valuable papers, a tract, by Mr. Graham, giv- 
ing an outline of his views—one by Dr. Alcott, on 
Early Rising—and one by Dr. Jackson, on Water. 





For sale, as above, a good variety of scientific’ and 
popular works on Heattn and Domestic Du- 
Tres, together with a general assortment of Booxs 
and Srarronary—at wholesale and retail. 





RYANT & CLARKE, Dealers in Grain and 
Meal, Haverhill Street, near Warren Bridge, 
Boston. j(-}’Graham Meal constantly on hand. 
“DAVID BRYANT. 








day, the dinner-table is set at two o’clock. 





CLINTON CLARKE, 





This work has now obtained such a foot- © 
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